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VI. — The Predicating Sentence 
By Professor ALBERT J. CARNOY 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Under the title " Subject and Predicate," Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield read last year to the members of this Association 
a very interesting paper in which he was applying the prin- 
ciples which he laid down in the Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation, xlv, 65 ff., and in his startling little book, 77/1? Study 
of Language, 63 ff. The notions of ' sentence,' ' predicate,' 
and ' subject ' are so important for all those engaged in the 
study and the teaching of languages that I propose to treat 
the same matter, starting from appreciably different princi- 
ples. I think this the more justifiable since Dr. Bloomfield 
is more destructive than constructive in his endeavor to 
modify the traditional view. In agreement with the princi- 
ples prevalent among the linguists of the modern school, he 
discards the definition of Paul that " every sentence contains 
two parts, a subject and a predicate" (T.A.P.A. xlvii, 13), 
and he easily shows in his article that there are indeed a 
great many sentences in current speech, in which it is impos- 
sible to find anything like a logical subject or predicate with- 
out introducing into them an element of reflection that was 
certainly absent when the sentences were uttered by the 
speakers in normal conditions. His conclusion is that in 
linguistics the words 'subject' and 'predicate' can be pre- 
served only as applying to those elements in our sentences 
which on exceptional occasions, i.e. in case of reflection, can 
express the logical subject and predicate (id. 16). 

This is hardly consistent with the fact that the immense 
majority of our sentences have the predicating form — the 
less so that, as Dr. Bloomfield himself says, " our speech- 
feeling seems to distinguish quite clearly between predicating 
and non-predicating utterances " (13). Besides, one does not 
find in his article any definition of what he calls ' linguistic 
subject,' nor any effort to determine its relation to the logical 
subject. Dr. Bloomfield, in fact, is hampered in his analysis 
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by his fundamental conception of the sentence. Since he 
describes it as the expression of one ' affect ' bound with one 
total experience, he regards it in actual speech and in origin 
as a unit, and denies to words any psychological existence of 
their own in the sentence. They are the product of our 
reflection applied to our utterances. In The Study of Lan- 
guage, 59, he supposes, for the sake of argument, that in 
one language the utterance connected with the experience of 
' white rabbit ' is patilu, while that connected with ' white 
fox ' is tneko. These two phonetic groups, of course, are 
sentences equivalent to ' I see a white rabbit,' or ' the white 
rabbit runs away,' etc. After a long use of patilu and meko, 
a contamination of both expressions gives metilu. The syl- 
lable me, now common to both words, is abstracted, and 
becomes associated with the one notion common to both 
experiences, that of ' white color,' so that henceforth a gram- 
marian might declare that in that language me meant ' white,' 
ko 'fox,' and tilu 'rabbit' 

In sentences of that type, the various elements are of 
course on the same level, and the only difference between 
subject and predicate is that the subject is " the element 
upon which the attention is focused, while the predicate is 
the part left for later attention " (ib. 61). 

This definition again strikes me as conflicting with our 
spontaneous feeling of predication, and this whole conception 
of the development of the sentence is irreconcilable with 
several linguistic facts. First, it is hardly probable that patilu 
could ever have been an original name for a ' rabbit.' Spon- 
taneous creations (and they are not infrequent in primitive or 
infantile languages) are found to be onomatopoeias of various 
kinds {e.g. chickadee, waw-waw ' dog ' ; cf. Stern, Kinder- 
sprache, 160, 183, etc.), being monosyllabic utterances or 
reduplicated syllables. They do not resemble patilu. More- 
over, against the process of division suggested by Bloomfield, 
it should be observed that the various psychologists who 
have studied the language of children, especially Stern, agree 
that the infants, far from starting their language with long 
indefinite phonetic groups, which they would later divide into 
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shorter elements, at first only make use of short words of the 
type that we have described and use them as complete 
expressions of affects and experiences. It is a fact that the 
stage of the many-word sentence only gradually follows this 
period, and that the first sentences of the many-word type 
are combinations of previously known elements. Stern has 
conclusively proved (183 ff.) that the first utterances with 
more than one word were successions of one-word sentences, 
i.e. successions of independent apperceptions. The combi- 
nation which soon after takes place is of very much the same 
nature as the combination of clauses into compounded sen- 
tences in the later stages of language development. 

When children begin to be trained in the use of sentences 
with more than one word, they do not imitate slavishly the 
sentences of their parents, as should be expected if those 
sentences were communicated to them in the same way as 
single words ; but their combinations are to a great extent 
original, and betray a real lack of experience in the handling 
of the language and a tendency to simplification. This may 
be illustrated by the following examples : 



Stuhl nei nei — schossel 


Setz' mich nicht auf 


Hilde Stern 






den Stuhl, sondern 
auf den Schoss. 


(Stern, op. cit. 


187.) 


at ten — beene — 
titten — bach — eine — 


Im Garten haben wir 
Beeren und Kirschen 


Sigismund's son 
(ib.) 




puff — anna 


gegessen, in den Bach 
Steine geworfen und 
Anna getroffen. 






parapluie pleut — 
en Vair 


Prenez le parapluie 
parce qu'il pleut et 
tenez le en l'air ! 


Ethel Carnoy 




glass fall 


The glass has fallen. 


Major's child 








(Stern, op. cit. 


184.) 



Uncultured foreigners, of course, act like the children. 
They learn the words or short idioms in the most simple 
clauses associated with elementary experiences, and, unless 
they have a master or a grammar, they first combine those 
elements according to their needs, and mostly in conflict 
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with the habits of the natives. The ' petit-negre ' language 
of Haiti, of course, is a perpetuation of a situation of that 
kind. Even the very well-known process of folk etymology 
can be adduced as a proof of the fact that people do not 
accept long expressions without making an effort to ana- 
lyze them into their elements. Folk etymology practically 
always takes place in compounds or long words introduced 
into the vernacular from foreign or learned languages. If 
these words are somewhat unfamiliar or surprising, we try 
spontaneously to decompose them into shorter, better-known 
elements which mean something to us ; e.g., ' asparagus ' be- 
comes ' sparrow-grass,' while ' country dance ' is rendered in 
French by contre-danse, etc. 

None of all these facts is contradicted by the grammatical 
structure of the ' primitive ' languages. It is true that the 
American family of languages is characterized by a strong 
tendency to sentence-words in which the verb is combined 
with subject and object ; and this process is developed so far, 
for example, in Greenlandish, that it may be said of that 
dialect that it contains no words but only affixes. There is, 
for example, no independent word for 'ice,' but in larger 
units, an element siku- conveys that notion to the mind : 
sikuminok ' ice-block,' sikuminea Rpaiuit ' mass of ice-blocks,' 
etc. But this case is an extreme one. In other languages 
of the same class the elements can be used separately, for 
example in Cherokee: katakuku 'earthen pitcher,' kata 
' earth,' kuku ' pot ' ; yonowoyi 'bear's foot,' yono ' bear,' woye 
' paw.' Besides there is no reason why we should regard the 
' incorporating ' languages of America as more primitive than 
the dialects of the Wolof or Dinka negroes of Soudan or 
those of Australia, which represent more or less purely the 
so-called ' isolating ' type in which all elements have an inde- 
pendent existence and the combinations have no permanent 
character, just as in the language of children. 

If the general movement in the evolution of sentences 
were in the direction of a gradual division of preexisting 
units, this should be the trend of linguistic development even 
in our days, since after all, in spite of a tendency to more 
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abstraction, the languages of civilized people show the same 
essential and specifically human tendencies as the dialects of 
more primitive tribes. Now, to be sure, it is easy enough to 
point to a few cases of irrational divisions among the lin- 
guistic curiosa, such as O. Fr. prou, preux, coming from 
prodest, Fr. sage extracted out of Folk-Latin nesapius for 
nescius, It. medesitno coming from Folk-Latin semetipsimum, 
or the Italian pejorative suffix -accio, occasionally used as a 
word in the sentence quoted by Dr. Bloomfield, Quanto siete 
accio! {Study of Language, 165), etc. These cases, however, 
have an exceptional character, and should be classified as 
cases of back-derivation or faulty division along with Fr. ma 
mie, le lierre for m'amie, Pierre, Eng. ' an apron,' ' an adder ' 
for 'a napron,' 'a nadder,' or the forging of Fr. agiotage 
after tripo-tage for tripot-age, of modern English ' electrolier ' 
after ' chande-lier ' for chandel-ier, etc. Nothing in all these 
mistakes is comparable to the production of words by cutting 
long units like metilu into pieces so as to make me ' white ' 
and tilu ' rabbit.' 

And it is to be emphasized that on the other hand we 
have millions of instances of the gradual coalescence of ele- 
ments having led previously a completely independent life, 
as e.g. the French compounds of the type of chef-d'oeuvre, 
the Latin genitive auri in auri faber > Fr. orfevre, the 
adjectival group primum tempus > Fr. printemps, etc. 

We know the nominal origin of many suffixes, as e.g. Fr. 
-ment {bonnement = bona mente), Eng. -ship, -hood, -dom (cf. 
Eng. shape, O.S. had' quality ', Eng. doom 'judgment, juris- 
diction,' etc.). 

Particles of feeling after having been used independently 
often show a tendency to agglutination ; e.g. Skr. u is found 
sporadically in Vedic Sanskrit to reenforce the imperative 
(aviSta u asman ' help us '), while in classical Sanskrit it has 
become a part of the endings of the imperative (gacchatu, 
crotu ' let him go, let him hear '). In Greek, ye and Srj are in 
a state of transition (cf. e/ioiye, i-rreiS^) while av has a ten- 
dency to come near to the verb. 

The texts of Vulgar Latin show the gradual agglutination 
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of habere with the infinitive in the idiom which was to become 
the Romance future. Once the idiom was semantically con- 
stituted, the auxiliary long preserved its syntactic indepen- 
dence, and in Provencal, for instance, it can still be separated 
from the verb : pregar vos ai ' I will beg you.' In French, on 
the other hand, the coalescence is so complete that nobody 
but a philologist would suspect the presence of habeo in 
faimerai, tu aimeras, etc. 

These facts are well known and make it justifiable in prin- 
ciple, if perhaps not in practice, to look for the origin of the 
Indo-European suffixes and endings in independent particles 
or words. To be sure, the personal endings of the verb, for 
instance, may be the result of an adaptation to the various 
persons and tenses of forms which originally had nothing to 
do with those categories ; but on the other hand, in a great 
many other families of languages, the connection between the 
personal endings and the pronouns is still so evident that the 
defenders of the theory of agglutination are not altogether 
insane. 

It would not be difficult to mention many more facts of 
this order, but the list is already too long and will, I hope, 
justify the conclusion that in the general evolution of lan- 
guages the tendency to unite and to associate is much more 
powerful than the dissociating force. I completely agree with 
Sechehaye {Essai de linguistique Morique, p. 140) when he 
says that it is analysis that creates the word as a fragment of 
many particular sentences, but that the sentence itself is the 
product of synthesis. 

Two functions should therefore be recognized in words, 
a primary and a secondary one. The idea, the experience 
properly connected with the word, — what in common speech 
is called its meaning — is not the complex experience in which 
it often happens to be merged in company with other notions ; 
it is a much more simple experience which the word entirely 
covers. In a sentence like ' It requires some training to ride 
on horseback,' probably only two things will be apperceived : 
the necessity of learning, and the riding as an actual sport 
with, potentially, all that it means as such to the individual 
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who utters the sentence. The word ' horse ' and possibly the 
image of the animal will not have gone through the speaker's 
mind. Unless the interlocutor has a special reason to think 
more particularly of the horse in the occurrence, he will also 
view the statement as a whole. But if those same men are 
told : ' get a horse ! ' ' where is your horse ? ' ' have you a 
horse ? ' the word ' horse ' will infallibly evoke the very familiar 
experience of that animal just as one-word sentences like ' a 
rabbit,' ' a mouse,' ' a bear ! ' will not fail to suggest the expe- 
rience in its full reality to the waiting stalker. In most cases 
the primary meaning will be the experience which has been 
associated with the word from the moment we learn it, and 
which — more or less modified — has remained for us the pri- 
mary value of the symbol. The primary function of ' horse ' 
in our memory is, therefore, its use as a symbol of that ele- 
mentary experience, as still expressed by short utterances like 
' it is a horse,' ' look at that horse,' etc., while its function in 
the set groups, ' to ride on horseback ' ' to alight from one's 
horse,' ' to bridle one's horse,' etc., denoting more complex 
familiar experiences, is a secondary one, a potential one, from 
which it will return to the primary one through a simple act 
of reflection of the speaker. 1 

Now the simple experiences with which most of our familiar 
words are thus previously connected are, of course, among 
the first which impressed our imagination, and among those 
which present themselves most frequently and most readily 
to our minds ; so that it would be reasonable to look for the 
origin of the differentiation between subject and predicate in 
such short utterances as they develop in the first stages of the 
natural learning of a language rather than in the complex 
sentences of the vernacular, which are completely under the 
influence of the habits of individuals and of the community. 

1 Only idioms like ' It is a good horse that never stumbles,' ' to ride a free 
horse to death,' etc., can be used sometimes quite a long time without evoking 
any horse at all. They correspond to ideas which are, in fact, not normally asso- 
ciated with horses, and throw the speaker into spheres very remote from the real 
experiences of actual horses. But of course this is due to a long wearing-out in 
the language of those originally quite vivid metaphors which have now degen- 
erated into set substitutes for certain moral statements. 
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The critical moment, of course, is the period when the 
one-word sentences begin to be replaced by longer utter- 
ances. There is no reason why we should dispute Kretsch- 
mer's statement (Bloomfield, J.A.O.S. xxv, 68) that "the 
sentence is the linguistic expression of an affect." It is evi- 
dent that we would not — and the children would not — men- 
tion any idea unless it has an interesting aspect. ' The dog ! ' 
for a child means 'bring me the dog' or 'I am afraid of the 
dog' or 'the dog is barking, leaping, etc' The sentence, 
therefore, in its simplest forms, appears as the expression of 
a relation between the speaker and some idea. It is the 
stand taken by the speaker in regard to that idea. Now, the 
source of the affect, the cause of speech, is the interesting 
aspect of the phenomenon attracting our attention, not the 
person or the thing in connection with which we see it. The 
children, it is true, at first use almost exclusively nouns, as is 
also the case in all the primitive languages, but this is because 
objects are more constant than actions and their names are 
more quickly learned. Accordingly, the utterances will be 
'Daddy!' or 'the horse' or 'the bottle,' etc., or infantile 
equivalents of these ; but what is meant will be ' the horse is 
going by,' ' the horse is galloping,' or ' the bottle is good,' 
' the bottle is too warm.' 

With the development of the faculty of speech, however, 
the means of expressing what is really the centre of the expe- 
rience, what is directly apperceived as the actual fact, become 
more perfect, so that the mention of the object concerned 
will be more and more often accompanied by the designation 
of the action. Among the instances of Stern let us notice : 
alle-alle Milch, ' the milk is gone ! ' ; mu herste ? ' do you hear 
the cow ? ' ; haim mimi, ' let us go home to drink milk ' ; 
mama etse, 'mother should sit down,' etc. It is clear that 
the mention of the milk, the cow, the home, the mother, etc., 
in all those cases is only interesting in reference to the facts 
of the exhaustion, the hearing, the drinking of the milk, the 
sitting down. The point of the short sentences is in these 
ideas. The affect is directly connected with them. The rela- 
tion to which I have alluded between the speaker and the 
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fact which he mentions in his sentence, exists here primarily, 
principally, and even properly with these same ideas in regard 
to which he takes a stand : ' is over,' ' is to be heard,' ' should 
sit down,' etc. 

The sentence being the expression of an affect, or of a 
stand taken concerning a thing, there is in each sentence an 
element of will — will that the thing be made so and so, or 
will to impose one's view that it is actually so and so. It is 
the idea upon which that act of will (the word being taken in 
a broad meaning) properly bears, which therefore should be 
regarded as the predicate. The subject, on the other hand, 
is the idea in regard to which there is no direct or actual 
stand taken, but which is quoted as the milieu (the environ- 
ment) in which the predication takes place — the more durable 
or better known or more comprehensive element, in connec- 
tion with which the phenomenon is seen and viewed. It is 
the link connecting the main apperception with our state of 
mind or that of the interlocutor before the utterance is made. 
It is a localization of the idea. 

To characterize this kind of subject in contrast to both the 
linguistic and the logical subject, we may conveniently use 
the term 'psychological subject,' giving to this expression a 
meaning slightly different from that attached to it by G. Von 
der Gabelentz {Die Sprachwissenschaft, 369 ff.). The differ- 
ence between this psychological subject and the linguistic one 
is this : Every community has linguistic habits, has notably 
familiar schemes of sentences which present themselves im- 
peratively and spontaneously to the speaker when he is about 
to express his idea, so that his real subject may in some cases 
have to occupy in his actual sentence the place traditionally 
reserved to the predicate in that language. The linguistic 
subject is therefore the word which, according to the habits 
of one particular language (to a certain extent also one par- 
ticular individual), is treated syntactically or morphologically 
as the subject in that sentence. 

The logical subject, of course, is still quite another thing : 
it is the notion which would be treated as a subject if the 
ideas expressed in the sentence were to receive the absolutely 
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best arrangement possible, in conformity with the essential 
laws of our intelligence — an arrangement which would be 
the best irrespective of all linguistic traditions and individual 
preferences. In the sentences quoted by Dr. Bloomfield 
(T.A.P.A. xlvii, 18), 'The hat was priced at five dollars. 
A woman went in and bought it,' the psychological subject 
will vary according to what is really the point of the sentence 
for the speaker. But in all cases he was likely to use this 
form of expression because it is the most familiar in the lan- 
guage. The passive constructions being a little in disfavor 
in familiar English, the change of subject in the second sen- 
tence was to be expected, the more so because the going-in 
of the woman and the buying are familiar scenes for which 
familiar phrases present themselves to our minds when these 
scenes pass our inner eye. As to the logical subject, it will 
not vary. It is the hat, because both the pricing and the 
buying are facts which concern the same hat, and the hat is 
the logical substance to those occurrences. 

With this broader definition of subject and predicate, it 
will appear that most of our utterances are binary, not only 
in form but in fact, and there will be no reason why we 
should give up the traditional view which considered the 
predicating sentence as the typical sentence. We will, how- 
ever, avoid the exaggerations of the old grammarians who, 
moved by a tendency to systematization, found binarity even 
in the impersonal utterances, as pluit, or 'it rains' (single 
experiences of phenomena, referred in our minds to no sub- 
jects even dimly apperceived). Nor is there binarity, for 
example, in the compounded expressions which are associated 
with very familiar experiences : ' the leaves are falling,' ' the 
sun is shining,' etc. They are classified in our minds along- 
side 'it rains,' 'it thunders,' etc., though there has been a 
time when they suggested a predication to us. 

As to sentences like 'he is a lucky fellow ! ' which are 
mentioned first by Professor Bloomfield as the type to which 
binarity should be denied because they are the exteriorization 
of a mere affect, they represent another kind of accident. 
The affect which is always present when a sentence is uttered 
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(impressions of satisfaction, security, intensity, etc.) has here 
become the real point of the sentence, so that when, after 
hearing for the first time of somebody's special luck in busi- 
ness, one vividly exclaims ' he is a lucky fellow,' the sentence 
simply betrays the passing of some emotion or passion aroused 
by the news. 

These considerations, in substance, tend to show, in oppo- 
sition to the tendency of many modern philologists, that the 
distinction between subject and predicate is to be maintained 
as the normal condition of the pluripartite sentences. These 
sentences, in which several ideas are mentioned, are primor- 
dially, normally, and originally binary, not as the result of a 
logical analysis of their contents, but on account of an essen- 
tial psychological tendency presiding over the development 
of speech, both in its beginning and at all times. The normal 
types of sentences of the various languages have been con- 
stituted under that same tendency and also fully deserve to 
be described as binary. Subject and predicate, provided 
those terms are used in a broad sense, are therefore to be 
regarded as essential constituents of these sentences. The 
cases when, in normal speech, that distinction is only formal 
and does not answer to a psychological reality, frequent as 
they may be, are to be treated as secondary developments, 
even to a certain extent as accidents. While the binary char- 
acter of the most current type of utterances should therefore 
be emphasized, the element of unity underlying every sen- 
tence is to be found in the one attitude of mind of the speaker 
concerning the central apperception expressed in the sentence, 
which, in this article, I propose to call 'the psychological 
predicate.' 



